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TOPICAL REOITATION. 


Ir has been said that a man accomplishes most when he works in his 
own way; it may also be said, with equal truth, that no man can become 
very successful in any profession, simply by imitation. A man that has 
no method of his own, in the perfermance of any business, ought not to be 
in any business that requires especial method. I would not, by any means, 
ignore the counsel, advice, and methods of others, for it is our privilege 
and duty to profit by the experience of those who have gone before us, or 
are contemporary with us; I simply mean, that the man who is not able 
of himself to devise methods of action, equal to the circumstances in which 
he may be placed, occupies a position too high for his administrative and 
executive power. 

This is equally true of the teacher; he works best when he works in his 
way, but if he has no definite method of instruction and management, as 
is the case too frequently, he is not fit for his profession. The difficulty is 
not so much in the use of poor systems and methods by our teachers, as 
in the absence of al] system and method. The suceessful management of a 
school depends upon various particulars, of which that of recitation is, 
perhaps, the most important. My purpose is to discuss, more or less fully, 
the advantages of “Topical Recitation.” 

1. Before entering upon this discussion, it may be well to consider, 
briefly, the object of school education. 

That old Latin proverb, “We eat that we may Jive, not live that we may 
eat,” is rich in meaning; it is the key that unlocks the true science of en- 
joyment in physical life. Ohanging it a little as follows: ‘‘ We learn that 
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we may Jive not live that we may learn,” it expresses a higher, nobler 
truth, and becomes a key that may unlock the true science of life intellec- 
tual, of life in its highest sense. Knowledge is the t:ue food and nourish- 
ment of life. To get knowledge is the first object of life; to get gain is 
an object as much inferior as money is inferior to wisdom and learning, 
The object of school education, in a broad sense, then, is to prepare for 
life. Schcol education, properly understood, embraces something more 
than a mere memorizing of a few roles in arithmetic and grammar. It is not 
the gathering in to the mind of facts dry, promiscuous, and disconnected, 
that constitutes school education, nor is it the repeating of the answers to 
the set questions of the text-books, but schvol education is but another 
name for mental discipline. 

2. Do our schools secure to the scholars that real mental discipline 
which they should? This is a question that the managers and reformers 
of our educational system ought to consider. A little examination of this 
question will show that for various reasons the schools of our State are not 
accomplishing, fully, the work that may justly be expected of them. Many 
of the causes of this failure in our schools are not under the control of the 
teachers; some of them are, among which are recitations. The daily ex- 
ercises of recitation in the different studies of school, are the most impor- 
tant with which the teacher has todo. In this direction should be put 
forth his greatest exertions, for the profitableness of his school will, in a 
great degree, depend upon the way in which he manages the recital of 
lessons. To hear pupils “say their lessons,” meaning a parrot repetition 
of the words contained in the answers to fixed questions, is at once non- 
sensical and absurd; ponsensical because so little is gained in the right di- 
rection, and absurd, because actual faults and bad habits are acquired in a 
wrong direction. It is not «words merely that scholars should study, but 
ideas. What matters it to us, now, what was the precise language of 
Newton when he proclaimed the great !aw that governs the universe? 
We have the idea, and can clothe itin language perhaps superior to the 
original. To ask scholars simply the questions in the book—a plan too 
commonly pursued—and being satisfied with merely the words of the an- 
swer, found, it may be, in a particular part of the page, is but a superficial 
system of memorizing and farcical word-drilling, and is most deleterious in 
its effects upon the pupils. It is confining, narrowing, contracting the 
naturally growing and expanding capacities of the mind, within the limits 
of one man’s language; it regards knowledge as well nigh useless unless it 
is clothed in the language, however morbid it may be, of a particular book, 
and the pupil will confess he knows nothing about any subject in question, 
unless he can repeat the words of his text-book. He has been taught to 
use a certain set of words to express certain truths; if those words escape 
from his memory his knowledge seems to go with them. This old method 
of ‘*book-qnestion and answer,” also checks inventive power, originality, 
and general mental activity, Scholars come to think that all learning hag 
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been put forth by certain wise men, authors of the books, in a way and in 
language that it would bea sin to think of changing. They take the state- 
ments of the text-book as perfect law, literatim et punctuatim ; hence 
they seldom think of questioning the correctness of the book, or of asking 
the why of any rule, or of finding any better explanation or illustration than 
that of the book. Besides, if any pupil should be so presumptuous as to 
ask the reason of any rule, in many cases the answer would be “the book 
says so, and that’s enough.” Thus the mind of the pupil, instead of ex 
panding by the exercise of its native investigating power, is kept drilling 
upon the words of the book, which, perhaps, he does not comprehend any 
more than he would so much Greek. He memorizes his text-book, hur- 
ries over its pages, hastens on to the higher branches, soon finishes his 
school days, and enters upon business, and is surprised and chagrined to 
find how little his school education amounts to. 

Why is it that sur country turns out so few superior scholars, abound- 
ing as it does in schools free to all? Whatever answer may be given to 
this question, the fact of inefficient and misguided instruction to youth, is 
acause mortifying to all teachers. There is not so mach difference be- 
tween the mental capacities of youth as many suppose, and the diversity 
of talent, as seen in after years, is much more the result of circumstances 
than most persons are apt to imagine. The saying that “circumstances 
muke the man,” contains, at least, much truth, and these circumstances, 
so far as they relate to the schvool-room, are to a great degree, subject to 
the will of the teacher. If he allows the school-room to becoie dull and 
repulsive by monotonous recitations and confused instruction, the scholars, 
with, perhaps, a few rare exceptions, whose native mental power can not 
be curbed, partake of the same monotonous dullness in all their exercises ; 
then minds, of necessity, act sluggishly, inaccurately, and not independent- 
ly. A little life and animation thrown into recitations, by adopting such 
a course as would require the pupils to do the work, and thereby promote 
quickness of thought, accuracy and originality of expression, and a readi- 
ness to criticise, accompanied by a genial and cheertul atteutiveness of the 
class, would do more toward elevating the character of mary of our 
schools than all the book questions and endless ta:kings about “‘ order” put 
together. 

3. A varied experience of several years in teaching, has taught me 
that “ Topical Recitations,” with such variations and modifications as dif- 
ferent grades of scholars require, contribute more than any other method 
toward raising up a high standard of scholarship, and making scholars 
generally more thorogh, more practical, more self-relying, and better pre- 
pared to enter upon the business pursuits of life. This method is not new 
and simply theoretical, for it has been practiced for years in many of the 
best schools of our country, and is generally approved, since it makes more 
independent teachers and better scholars. 

The following is a general outline of a “ Topical Recitation. The teach- 
er comes before his class, made, by previous study, so familiar with the 
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subject of the lesson that he needs no book; he assigns to each member 
of the class a topic, a certain portio: of the lesson, and the scholar, stand- 
ing, gives the substance cf that portion, without question, and in his own 
language, subject to corrections, first by the class, as a body of critics, and 
then by the teacher, as judge; or, instead of assigning a definite part to 
each one of the class, the teacher calls on one to begin the lesson, appoints 
another to serve as special critic, and requires another to take up the sub- 
ject at the point where the first is stopped; each member is called in the 
same way, withuat knowing when he is to be called. In all cases the 
teacher records, in his class-book, the character of each scholar’s recitation, 
not excepting the critic, who is marked accordiug to the accuracy with 
which he has performed his duty. This method of teaching can be vari- 
ously modified, so as to secure, at all times, life, and animation in the 
class—" a consummation devoutly to be wished.” That this method can 
be adopted fully and with equal success in primary schools is not claimed, 
though some of its main features can be used there as well as in grammar 
schools, high schools, or academies. 

Objections have been made to this method of teaching, on the ground 
that it requires so much of the teacher’s time out of school, to prepare 
himself to appear before his classes as indicated above! The method pre- 
supposes that the teacher loves his business, and that he loves to prepare 
himself to do that business in the best possible manner; such being the 
case he would not consider the time lost that he devotes to a preparation 
for the duties of the school-room. 

It remains to consider at some future time, the principles upon which 
this method is based, and the advantages arising from it. 

Fonp pu Lao E. 0. J. 





THE MEDIATORIAL OFFICE. 





BY GEORGE D. HUNT. 





Mvoz is said and published about the qualification of teachers, and the 
proper management of schools; and the idea appears to prevail that the 
work of education depends for success wholly upon them, This shows 
but a limited conception of the matter. The importance of good teachers 
and good regulations in schools I will not disparage. But I boldly declare 
that too much dependence is placed upon them. We have teachers’ insti- 
tutes and normal schools; but too many of those who have been trained 
in these are not elsewhere suitably appreciated and encouraged. The 
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teacher’s work is performed mainly in the recitation room. Outside of 
this his merits are not always understood. He is often censured and criti- 
cized by persons who are ignorant of both school matters and the disad- 
vantages under which he labors. The task of conducting lessons and oth- 
erwise imparting instruction is sufficiently onerous for one person. And 
when a heavy task of discipline is saperad¢ed to this, it is not strange that 
many teachers make great failures. While in his official capacity there 
should be a power to which the teacher is amenable, and by which he is 
sustained. This is the mediatorial office, the business of school trusiees 
and boards of education. They are mediators between the teachers and 
the public, for whose children they labor. An important part of their du- 
ty is to reconcile the public to the best policy in school. 

Persons not engaged in teaching can awaken the public to the subject of 
education without the charge of begging patronage. They also can best 
conciliate the common people in regard to the operations of the school. 
Those who are the most in need of education are the most liable to be dis- 
satisfied with the policy of schools; and hence originate the numerous 
conflicts between teachers and ignorant and uawise parents. These con- 
flicts are among the greatest annoyances incident to the profession. The 
fact of the teacher’s efforts not being appreciated is another great hin- 
drance to the success of education. Teachers are thereby discouraged and 
disgusted with the profession, and led to abandon it for a more lucrative 
and less vexatious employment. These evils can always be removed, or, at 
least, much mitigated by vigilant and attentive school officers. They are 
as much needed as good teachers, and their proper qualification is next in 
importance. They very much aid the teacher, and reader the school more 
efficient. Schools result in failures oftener from the delinquency of trus- 
tees than for want of good and attentive teachers. 


A parallel is found in church economy. There, good deacons are as 
much needed as good ministers. Many churches, after calling good minis- 
ters to their pastorship, do not prosper because they have not deacons 
competent for their office, and all the members are indifferent to this mat- 
ter, and impose the whole burden of sustaining the church on the pastor. 
And because the church is not blest under his preaching, he is charged 
with inefficiency. This is unjust and unfair. 

The proper qualification of school officers (directors or trustees) is next 
in importance to that of teachers. They should make themselves acquain- 
ted with the best school policy, and they should know how to estimate the 
merits of teachers, and to make allowance for circumstances under which 
they labor. Above all things, they should strive to make the teacher’s ef- 
forts accomplish as much as possible for his charge. They should frequent- 
ly inspect the school, counsel with the teachers, parents and guardians, 
and pupils too. They should always attend at the commencement of a 
school, and see how the teacher begins his operations. What farmer, 
when he employs a “ hand” to plow for him, does not at the outstart see 
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that the team is properly rigged, and the plow in order; and then go with 
him to the field to witness his commencement, and render him some aid in 
beginning? Perhaps he accompanies the plowman during a few rounds, 
till the horses are fairly “ broken into” the work. From time to time he 
goes to see how the work progresses. Trustees and parents should mani- 
fest no less interest in the commencement of a school. 

Outside indifference and pragmatic interference are among the greatest 
obstacles to the success of schools. A few words of admonition from the 
school officers will awaken interest and silence interference, often, much 
better than any defense or apology by a teacher. If there be just cause of 
complaint, they are the proper persons to remove it. It will be asserted 
that in many places persons are not to be found who are acquainted with 
school economy so as to be fit for trustees or boards of education. Then 
it is their duty to inform themselves. And this any person can do; and 
surely it is for their interest. If they only give countenance and encour- 
agement to the teacher, they will aid him much. 





READING. 


Wuart branch of education is more neglected than reading? There is 
no literary treat so great as to listen to good reading of any kind. Not 
one in a hundred can read so as to please the ear, and send the words 
home with gentle force to the heart and understanding. An indistinct ut- 
terance, whines, drawls, nasal twangs, guttural notes, hesitations, want of 
proper spirit-emphasis and inflections, and other vices, are almost univer- 
sal. Why it isso noone can say, unless it be a lack of instruction and 
training in our schools—a failure to give a correct impulse to the elocu- 
tionary powers of the pupil. Many a lady can sing an Italian song with 
considerable execution, but can not read English passably. Yet reading 
is by far the most valuable accomplishment. If an article is to be read in 
the drawing-room, it is discovered that no one can read it properly. One 
has weak lungs, another gets hoarse, another chokes, another has an abom- 
inable singing, anotner dashes along, rumbling like a clumsy wagon on a 
pavement, and another has such a style as seems to proclaim that whai he 
reads is of little consequence, and proclaims also his want of efficient train- 
ing. 

There are hundreds of teachers who are very indifferent readers, and 
hundreds more who can read well themselves, but do not understand how 
to teach reading properly and critically. They read too little for their pu- 
pils, and fail to point out to them their faults—to point out the difference 
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between good and bad, or indifferent reading. As well might a person be 

expected to make proficiency in vocal music, without having his teacher 

sing, or a child to learn to talk without hearing its parent speak, as to ex- 

pect the pupil to learn to read with ease and consistency without an ex- 

ample to listen to. L. L. 
Kenosua, Feb, 1859, 
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BY MISS HELEN M. OULVER, OF OHICAGO. 





Tue character of Illincis’s hundred thousand school children is waiting 
our impress. What is the coin we have to stamp? 

The soul of a child is ever likened to an unsullied page, to a sweet open- 
ing rose, to the still waters of a calm, pure lake, to plastic clay in the hands 
of the potter—in fact, to aln.ost every thing that symbolizes docility, inno- 
cence,and purity. Yet we who deal much with children sometimes find these 
sweet roses nothing more than poppies after all, and the still waters stag- 
nant, and the plastic clay with an innate tendency toward uncouth and fan- 
tastic shapes, and the unsullied page likely to remain spotless for aught we 
can do toward making any lasting impression upon it. Indeed, spite of our- 
selves, children do some times remind us that the blood of Cain, and Nero, 
and Caligula, still flows in their veins, warring with their nobler heritage 
from Columbus, Milton, Howard, and Adams. 

I would not tarnish the fair fame of childhood. I believe, with St. 
Paul, that “man is made but a little lower than the angels;” and yet some 
times feel with Jeremiah, that the “heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” 

The child is many-sided, and responsive to the slightest touches. How 
do we deal with this complex nature of childhood? Do we deepen and 
strengthen, and broaden every proclivity toward the good and true? Do 
we curb and smother the protean shape of evil that lurks in every heart? 
Are the life-lessons we are imparting such as we can look back upon with 
satisfaction when we review our life’s work? These are questions we 
should not evade, but answer unbiasedly. 

Let us glance at some of the lessons (they are much the same in town 
and hamlet) we are teaching to thousands of children in this fair, broad 
State. Let us see if they are adapted to the eager, enthusiastic nature of 
childhood? Let us see if they are adapted to the rearing of worthy citi- 
zens of a free republic ? 
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The little untaught urchin enters school for the first time some sunny 
Monday morning, eager, expectant, wondering. The teacher greets him 
with a “good morning,” shows him where to hang his cap, gives him a seat 
and tells him to sit very still. For the first half-hour he is all-observant 
of the operations of the school—eyes and ears do good execution, he is 
greatly interested ; but by-und-by his little limbs, which have never known 
rest save in slumber, begin to grow weary, and he very innocently thinks 
he will take a run out in the open air, and leisurely starts for the door, 
when, lo! teachers and pupils stare at him as though he had committed 
one of the seven deadly sins. He slinks back to his seat shame faced, and 
never again tries that resource to rest his aching body. Again he sits 
still, fearing to stir for a length of time, to him interminable, when he 
ventures, timidly, to ask his next neighbor bow long he must stay there; 
and again those terrible looks are upon him, and he cowers down into his 
seat, trembling at the crime he has committed. But childhood is elastic, 
and he soon regains his equanimity; and he begins to think of his swing 
at home, and his rocking-horse, and the birds, and the green fields, and 
the berries, and longs to get away into the free air. He gazes wistfully 
at the door-way, but dares not again venture to cross that rubicon. This 
is repeated for many a weary, weary day. It is his earliest school-lesson 
of listlessness and idleness. These habits are so grounded. so thoroughly 
rooted in the natures of children in our primary schools, and by primary 
discipline in district schools, that it is almost a hopeless task to eradicate 
them. 


It is pitiable to see teachers of the more advanced schools working, toil- 
ing, spending themselves, in the almost vain endeavor to overcome faults 
not natural but acquired in the primary schools, The task of imposing 
this habit of idleness is scarcely less difficult than that of uprooting it. It 
is accomplished only by the utmost vigilance on the part of the teacher; 
for God has as surely made the child for action as he has the skyey hosts 
above us. But at last comes his first lesson. Now he will learn about 
the rain, or the bright sun, or the shadows which have been so long a 
mystery, or why it is that every body must learn to read. No, poor 
child! nothing of the kind! There are certain characters of which you must 
learn the names. What though you don’t care what their names are? 
What though you con’t know that any use is to be made of them? You 
must remember them every one, and when they are all learned you shall 
have a new aad equally interesting lesson: you shall be initiated into the 
mysteries of bra, cra, fra, bro, cro, fro, and so on. What wonder that the 
restless spirit of a child, fed on such husks, and without the hope or 
knowledge that something better is in store for him when he has master- 
ed these rudiments should become disgusted with it and with school gen- 
erally? What wonder that the temptations of new skates and smooth ice 
should some times overbalance his sense of duty, and send him off sky- 
rocketing, as the boys of Easton say. 
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May we not mingle something that is pleasant and interesting with this 
arbitrary work of learning to read?—not occasionally nor spasmodically, 
but systematically, making it a part of the regular business of the school. 
Let them draw, l-t them sing. Give them natural objects and phenomena 
to study. Let them tell what they have observed about birds, and insects, 
and plants. Let them be free to ask questions, and, above all, let them 
have the freedom of the school-yard when they can no longer be kept 
busy and interested in the school-room. Do this and we shall have no 
truant pupils. Do this, and children will love school. Knowledge is 
sweet to them. They seize it with an eagerness that is entirely unknown 
to later years. 

How is it with cur grammar schools, and the more advanced pupils in 
the district schools? Is there no demand for amendment here? I am not 
forgetful of the improvements which have been made since the time I sat 
upon a backless bench and studied Daboll’s Arithmetic, and read from the 
Testament. I am in no ways ungrateful to those noble workers who have 
brought our schools up to their present standard. I am especially thank- 
fal to those who have so simplified the abstruse studies of our schools, 
Yet would it not be better, instead of giving them the abstract studies of 
arithmetic, and more especially of grammar; so young, to place before 
them something simple and attractive?—history; the rudiments of the na- 
tural sciences; to teach them to read better and spell better; to teach 
them the elements of Meteorology ; for, 


“Fain would they know what makes the roaring thunder, 
And what the lightnings be that rend the clouds asunder, 
And what the rainbows are on which we gaze with wonder.” 


True, we have no suitable text-books at present; but create a demand 
for them, and they will be forthcoming. Teachers who have a peculiar 
aptitude for their work can throw a charm around even the most uninvit- 
ing studies; but all are not teachers who bear the name, and the young 
mind craves different knowledge. It is placed in a world where all is 
strange. It observes phenomena and desires to know the secret causes. 
Mysteries envelop it, and it looks to us for a solution. Is asks of us bread, 
and we give it a stone. 

There is a lesson some times taught in schools of a higher grade, than to 
learn which it were better to remain in the thickness of ignorance until 
the hour of doom; aye, better for a child that a‘ mill-stone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the depth of the sea.” The lesson is 
untRUTH. It is taught by the self-reporting system. I do not say that it 
necessarily grows out it, but that it pozs grow out it, and to an extent 
fearful to contemplate; and will grow out of it, unless administered with 
the utmost cautiousnes and the sleepless vigilance of an earnest, conscien- 
tious teacher. To thus administer it, it costs the teacher efforts quite 
commensurate with the good results it brings. 
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It is not a pleasant task to disparage the pet and darling of many emin- 
ent educators. The system is doubtless a great help, especially to weak 
teachers. It gives constant stimulus to all, and reaches many pupils to 
whom higher motives would not so directly appeal. But however much 
it may lighten our labor, however much it may incite the dull and indolent 
to exertion, if it be likely to test too severely the integrity of a single 
child, if it be likely to lead one single soul even to look toward falsehood, 
let us away with it; for intelligence is in no way comparable with moral 
uprightness. The clear, open brow, the eye that never blenches, are God’s 
sign-manual, and, in Heaven’s name, let not the autograph of the All- Wise 
be defaced by our poor chirography! Rather let us seek to implant this 
topmost of all virtues where it is not; rather let us clarify beclouded con- 
sciences, that the divine light of truth may shine in and illumine, and 
warm, and gladden the soul. 

When we have fixed a deep and abiding love of truth in the mird of a 
child, we have given him the key to all the sciences, aye to all knuwledge 
—I had almost said to the Kingdom of Heaven. We may do very much 
toward inculcating tbis, sublimest of virtues in our school-rooms. We may, 
by a thousand little devices make integrity and ingenuousness popular ; 
and popularity is an atmosphere in which all sentiments gather strength. 

This system, besides holding out inducements to deception, has also a 
mercenary tendency. It isso much work for so much pay, so much study 
for so many credits. I fear we shall not by this system make true lovers 
of learning, make men and women to whom the earth shall be transfigured 
by their love of science—men and women who shal! themselves be trans- 
figured by the cultivation of all that is noble and true within them; but 
misers, who shall count o’er their gains “until their souls turn gray and 
dry as dust.” 

The effects of these lessons we are now imparting are to outlast the 
stars. Does it not become us, then, as teachers, to look to our work, to 
know what we do, to study our vocation, to wrestle with ourselves, as of 
old did Jacob with the angel? and though we tarry till the break of day, 
let us not yield the struggle until the blessing of wisdom is gained to light 
our darkened way. Then, when our term of life shall be dismissed, and 
we go home to heaven to take our long vacation, the good Father may 
look benignantly upon us, and say, My child, you have done what you 

could.—Illinois Teacher. 


2 





Brgouer on Burns.—A lady, when told that Mr. Beecher was about to 
deliver a lecture on Burns, suggested the equal necessity of a lecture 
on scalds. Mr. Beecher is so constantly in hot water that he ought 
to be pre-eminently qualified to handle such a theme. — New York 
Post. 

















READING. 


My subject is a simpie one—“ simply reading.” A simple art, perfected 
by simply observing simple principles, and yet simple as the remark may 
seem, from the frequency of its utterance, we have but few good read- 
ers; for the simple reason that but few take pains to become such. Care, 
then, would be the remedy. We have thrown the fault upon the student, 
but we do not wish to excuse the teacher wholly from the blame, but we 
will place the fault within the school-room, and let it there be divided up 
among the inmates and the house. We wis!: the room to be counted in, 
as there are many of our economy school-rooms which are unfit to be 
school-rooms, and especially reading-rooms. We trust that the public will 
learn this fact in due course of time, and in a scientific manner remedy the 
evil. Next to this we would call up the teacher, and he will call time- 
honored custom to his assistance. The theory has been (all may see how 
far it has gone out of date) ‘cram all the book knowledge that you can 
into the mind of the young; crowd it full, and what runs over will show 
smartness ; never mind how, or when, or where, or even what, the theory 
is to crowd. Never mind the sorting and associating of ideas, the analyz- 
ing or defining of words, let them all form one conglomerate mass, and 
call it education. This theory has been practiced too much, and its evils 
are glowing with so much intensity, that we hope for its speedy eradica- 
tion. ’Tis an old and (has been) honored custom for all and each reading 
and each spelling class to come up in grand review once each forenoon» 
and once each afternoon in each day. In a large school the teacher would 
spend perhaps from ten to fifteen minutes to each class. Spend it how? 
Why, hearing them read; there certainly is no time for explanation, inflec- 
tion, modulation, etc., etc., especially if we read round twice, as is custo- 
mary. You, as teacher understand the meaning, perhaps, of the words 
which the scholar has just uttered, but the scholar or the class does not. 
They hav simply taken upon their minds a jargon of ideas in so loose and 
unassociated a manner that it makes no impression, and passes off as rap- 
idly as it was thrown on. If a single idea is retained from the wreck, it is 
like a thought snatched at random, you know neither its origin or its des- 
tiny. The meaning of the words, the sense which the author intended to 
convey, is either misconstrued, or cast entirely one side, as though it en- 
tered not into the contract. We have mentioned some of the faults; may 
we reasonably look for reform? Will our country district school teach- 
ers remember that the child has a voice to be cultivated as well as a mind, 
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and that words have meaning and sound as well as being. Will they ever 
realize that reading is as much a science as arithmetic, and will they dis- 
card the idea of making it a mere pastime, which only holds its place 
among the exercises of the school from long custom. Will they practice 
upon the modulation and intonation of the voice, as a music teacher would 
if he were going to teach a pupi) to sing. I have space here simply to hint 
at these faults; I aim to give no treatise for their correction. You have 
the works ot all educators in your schools. 

They have given you the book; it is your work, then, to teach it. It 
ean uot be done in a five-minute exercise. Apportion, then, your time in 
such a manner, that when the reading exercise is commenced, you may 
continue it long enough to accomplish some good. Watch carefully while 
the scholar reads, and apply your criticisms. Make the piece correct be- 
fore you leave it. 

On account of our limited space we next pass to the scholar. He says 
he is learning to read. Ambition has prompted him to go into a class one 
or two degrees above his capacity. The class is called; he snatches up Lis 
book and turns to the place, a piece upon which his eye has never rested 
before, he stammers, stumbles, jumps, and guesses,and at length gets 
through with his verse. Thus he is learning to read. He fears to let his 
voice out lest more mistakes become apparent. He bows his head forward 
for shame that his lesson is no better learned. The result is, he is culti- 
vating neither voice, mind, body or soul, neither is he learning to read. 
Student! nature has made you an upright being, with the understanding 
that you should stand upright. You are provided with a pair of lungs, 
with the intention that you should keep them in a healthy condition, and 
use them not only for the purpose of breathing, but for the purpose of 
giving power to the voice. Voice has been given to you with the inten- 
tion that it should be cultivated. Now, as you are engaged in the work 
of gaining an education, remember that each one of the attributes with 
which nature has endowed you, demands a share of culture, and that cul. 
ture must be applied with care. You are willing, when you look back 
over your past course to acknowledge the listlessness and heedlessness 
with which you have gone to work to learn the science of ‘ Guod Read- 
ing.” With many of you the idea has never entered your minds that 
rules, were in any way essential, and have labored under the mistake that 
simply to travel over a certain exercise for an uncertain number of times, 
would at length constitute you a good reader. I trust that you now see 
your mistake. 

A little observation on your part, while others are reading in the usual 
way, will reveal much of the mangling work which is perpetrated upon 
the English language. To the ear of a good reader it is hideous to wit- 
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ness this lingual murder. The misplacing of a punctuation point, the 
wrong sounding of a word, will often as effectually change the meaning 
of a sentence as the use of entirely different words. Yet this fault is 
common. Teachers and scholars, you have the remedy before you in 
your books. My present object is accomplished when I have called your 
attention to it, and induced you to look around you, and see how few good 
readers there are among us, and how easy and simple is the remedy. Very 
many ot our clergymen read their sermons from the pulpit, and many who 
have produced a good composition spoil it in the delivery, and if we should 
not look for good readers among those who are in the daily practice of 
reading in public, then where? Many of our popular public readers (speak 

ers they are called) are bearable only that they have deep pith in the com 

position, which is half hiden beneath a faulty articulation. 


Geneva, Feb, 8d, 1859. H. M. 





A DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF 
GRAMMAR; 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO BEOKER’S SOHOOL GRAMMAR. 





Translated and Modified for the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Ep. Jovrnat:—In offering you, for publication, the following transla- 
tion, I have one or two things to say about it. I have translated with a 
literalness which may seem to some to amount to freedom. The German 
denken I have rendered by to think, shough the English word has not the 
technical signification of the original. The German word comprehends 
those mental processes by which notions (Begriffe) are formed and used. 


The translator’s notes are thus marked: 77. U.V.W. 





$1. Man speaks, and expresses his thoughts in words, Speech is a nat- 


ural function of man as a thinking being. 
Remarks.—Speech is not an invention, nor is it properly Jearned as an art; but itis a gift 
of nature, which is developed by social life, and like other natural endowments, perfected by 


exeroise,; 
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The Sentence, Idea Word, and Form Word. 
§ 2. Man thinks, while he either judges or wishes that a subject (that is, 
& person or a thing) do or not do something. The expression of a thought 
in words is called a sentence, 
The master commands. The servants obeys. Follow (thou) me, 


Remarks.—If one judges of a thing that it is, or wishes that it he something; ¢.g., the 
knife is sharp, Be attentive, then this is thought as an activity; the knife cuts. Attend, 

If the notion of an activity is joined with toe notion of a ,thing to forma thought, it is 
said that the activity is predicated of the thing; and the act of the mind by which the union 
is made, is called the predication, 

The thiag of which an activity is predicated in tho thought, as well asthe expression in 
the sentence, is called the swhject (that which is anderneath, at the foundation); and the activ- 
ity whichis asserted of the tning, as weil asthe expression of it in the sentence is called the 
predicate, 

A disiinstion is made between the notions and their relations (bearings ?) 

Notions of persons and things, and of their activities, constitute the substance of the 
thougut, We call those words which express the notions, notion-words; God, man, image, 
sou, father, joy, dog—to create, to bark, wise, mad. 

By the relutions of notions, we mean those relations in which the notions in the thought 
stand to the speaker and to one another. 

God created maa ia his own image, A wise son is his father’s joy. Mad dogs do not bark. 

Yhe relations of notions are denoted in speech, 

1, By the éafuction of tue notion words: creat-ed, father-s, dog s,* 

2. By speciai words, calied form-words: in, his own, a, is, his, do (as an auxiliary) not. 

#em.—In the examination of speech we distinguish the thing per sefrom the notion of the 
thing, and the word from the notion which the word expresses.t Since, moreover, the word 
is the expression of the notions (as it were the notion itseif made vocal), so we often exchange 
notion and word with one another, and say, in grammar, “a word is related, governs, is transi- 
tive,” etc., ete., which can properly be said of the notion only. 


Notion Form and Word Form. 


§ 3. Notion-words are either radical words (roots), z.¢., words from 
which other words are derived, and which themselves are undivided, as: 
bind, flow, rise, or words derived from radicals. 

Derived words are either stems or off-shoots, 

Stems are formed trom roots by an inward change of sound: band, 
bond, flood, flat, (?) raise. 

Oti-shoots are generally formed from stems by sutlixes: band-age, bond- 
age, band-er, etc. 

That special vocal-relation, by which a derived word is distinguished 
from its root, and from other words derived from the same root, is called 
the form of the word, or its word-form: band. bond, ete. 





* By no means so frequently as in the German, and much less frequently than in the Anglo- 


Saxon, The English has lost nearly all its inflectional endings, and employs form-words in- 
stead.—Zr. 





t A noun is not, properly speaking, the name of a thing, but the name of the notion of the 
thing. Illustration is easy, 
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The notion of a radical word is called the radical-notion, and that of a 
derived word a derived-notion. The radical notion of to bund, for example, 
constitutes the fundamental signification of all words derived from the 
same root; but it is thought in every special word-form in a different 


way. 

The particular manner in which the notion is thought, and by which no 
tions that are derived from the same radical notion, are distin» uished from 
one another and from the radical notion, is called the form of the notion, 
or the notion-form. 

The notion.form is expressed by the word-form, that is by the inward 
change of sounds in the stems, and by the endings of the off-shoots. 


I.—Norions. 

§4. The notions which are expressed in speech are either notions of 
an existence, i.e., of & person or thing; ¢.g., watcher; runner, bow, stream, 
roof; or notions of the activities of persons and things; ¢g., to watch, to 
run, to flow, sharp, strong, quick. 

Rem.—Among activities are included also the states (or conditions) of things, é.¢., activities 
which, according to their nature, are thought as having longer or shorter duration, as—to 
sleep, to rest, to glow, to bloom; and the attributes of things a:so, é.¢,, the activities inherent 
in the things,as -great and small, rich and poor, high and deep, beautiful and ugly, old and 
new, good and bad. 

The expression for the notion of a being is called a substantive. The being is denoted in 
speech by an activity. Substautives are thence commonly formed from names of activities— 
watcher, runner, from watch, run. 

Activities are always thought and represented as activities ofa being, and they are expressed 
by two sorts of words, 

1. The word expresses the notion of (the) activity, and at the same 
time the predication through which activity and being are united in a 
thought [§ 2]; the word is then called a verd.* The child make-s, The 
son resemble-s the father. The flower fad-ed. The grass wither-s. 

The word expresses the notion of (the) activity, but not the predication, 
by which actiyity and being are united in a thought; the word is then call- 
ed an adjective.t The activity expressed by the adjective is either united 
with the being in a notion; or it is united with the being in a thought, in- 
deed, but the predication is expressed not by the adjective, but by the 
form- word to be. 

A wise man. Like brothers, dry grass. 
The pale moon. The child is wakeful. 
The horse isshy. The flower is pale. 





* The verb is called verbum (the word) because it expresses in speech, especially, the pecn- 
liar import of the thought, 

The name adjective (added word) is grounded upon this, that the adjective, ifused attribu. 

tively, is joined to asubs‘antive; ¢.g., the great tree. 
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Rem.—Expressions like ‘‘The wise man” presuppose, indeed, 8 predication and a judgment 
(the man is wise); but they express only the notion of a being, 

All notion-words are either substantives, or verbs, or adjectives, 

All notion-words express general notions, 7.e., notions of all classes of 
the being, or (of the) activity; the classes may be reduced, however, to 
inferior sub-classes and individuals, 


Tree, an old tree, a young tree, this tree. 
To speak, to speak low, to speak loud, speak with me. 


We call every word which reduces the general notion of a deing toa 
sub-class, or to an individual, an atcribute of the being; and every word 
which reduces the general notion of an activity to a sub-class, or to an in- 
dividual activity, an object of the activity. 


Classes of Verbs and Adjectives. 


§5. Many verbs and adjectives express notions of activity with which 
necessarily an object is thought. The notion of activity is then completed 
by the object. These verbs and adjectives are called objective verbs and 
adjectives, and the object a completing object. 

The mother bewails her child. Robbers attack travelers, The poor 
man begs for bread. I am ready for the journey. 


Verbs and adjectives whose notion does not in this way require a com- 
pleting object, are called subjective verbs and adjectives. 

The child weeps. The boy plays The tree is large. The dog is mad, 

Those objective verbs whose object is thought as suffering the activity, 
are called transitive verbs. 

To fell (a tree), to lead (a blind man) etc. 

For the sake of distinction, all subjective verbs, and those objective 
verbs which are not transitive, are called intransitive verbs. 

To sleep, to leap, to run, to serve, to obey, to follow. 

Derived transitive verbs are called causative, when they express an ac- 
tivity by which the object is transposed to the activity of the root-verb. 

To fell, to set, to lay, to raise an object, 7.¢., to cause the object to fall, 
to sit, to lie, to rise. 


Substantives—their classes. 


§ 6. Substantives are divided according as they express the notion of a 
person or of a thing, into nouns, denoting persons, and nouns denoting 
things. 

Man, woman, gardener, wood, table, tree, knife, wine, water. 
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Nouns denoting things are either coneretes, ¢.g., house, tree, apple; or 
abstracts,* e.g., life, joy, pride, friendship, freedom, truth. 

Abstracts are divided according to the classes of activities expressed 
(Rem. § 4) into 

1. Names of actions, i.e., of activities, which, agreeably to their nature, 
are thought without duration. 

Blow, spring, fall, look, etc. 

2. Names of states or conditions: 

Sleep, rest, life, death, fear, joy, anger, etc. 

83. Names of attributes: 

Length, shertness, strength, weakness, hight, depth, wisdom, foolish- 
ness. 

Substantives are further divided, according as we distinguish or do not 
distinguish in the being, individuals, or single things, into common nouns, 
proper nouns, and nouns of material, 

1, Common nouns denote the whole class of things which are distin- 
guished as individuals of the same class, and which are thought in the 
plural as well as in the singular number; they are common to all individu- 
als of the same class. 

Servant, house, flower, chair, apple, book. 

2. Proper nouns denote individuals, which are not distinguished as in- 
dividuals of the same class, and are thought in the singular number only; 
they are peculiar to the individual. 

Henry, Schiller, Berlin, Rhine, Blocksberg. 

8. Nouns of material are the names of things which are thought, as 
homogeneous material, in such manner that we distinguish no individual 
in the class, and we think them only as a guantity, and not as a number. 

Water, air, sand, dust, hay, money. 

Substantives which include under one notion a multiplicity of persons 

or things of the same class, are called collective nouns. 
Cavalry, mankind, Christendom, etc. 





* Since substantives are derived from verbs, and their notions from the notions of an activ- 
ity (§ 4), the notion of the substantive is commonly represented in speech as a union of activ- 
ity and being, i.¢., active being, ¢.g., drinker, lover, (a drinking, a loving being) oras a done 
being, 1 (Gethane’s Sein), ¢.g., a drink, a darling (a drunk, a loved being) such notions are call- 
ed concrete (grown together) if the activity and being are wnited. On the other hand, that no- 
tion of anactivity is called abstract (drawn, away from), which is separated, as it were drawn 
away from the being, and is itself thought as a being. 


1 Translated literally. The idea may be expressed in other words thus: Substantives are de- 
rived from, or represent the present, or the past participle of the verbs from which they are de- 
rived’ In friend (freond, freeing, loving), fiend (feond, hating), earth, (that which is eared 7.¢., 
tilled), heaven (that which is heaved, raised), etc., we see the participle endings. —7?r. 
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Adjectives used as Substantives. 
$7. The adjective is often used as a substantive, when it denotes the 
notion of a being added in thought, but not expressed. 
The wise, instead of wise men. 
Adjectives, used substantively, are of two sorts, to-wit: 
1. Those applies to persons :* in this case, then, is added the indefinite 
notion of persous. 
The sick, the old, the beautiful, the brave. 
2. Those applied to things: in this case the whole indefinite notion of 
a thing is adde! in thought. 
The old, the new, the good, the beautiful, the true, the common, the 
strange, etc. 
Adjectives, used as substantives, retain the word-form of adjectives, and 
consequently have no inflection. 
From those adjectives, used eubstantively, must be distinguished those 
adjective suvstantives which with the notion form of the substantive, have 
at the same time, assumed the word-form and declension of a substan- 


tive. 
Goods, ills, rights, wrongs, whites, blacks, ete. 
Rem.—Only stems (not off-shoots, § 3) have become adjective substantives, the participles. 
friend, fiend, come forward here, however, as exceptions, 





* This sort of adjectives is, in English, used almost exclusive:y to denote the plura! number 
See, however, Psalm lyiii. 10, and Psalm x. 2,3, 4,13, 14, ete —77r. 





Superiutendent’s Department. 





OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


(Continued from the February Number.) 





Q. What constitutes “School Money,” or ‘Public Money,” as the words 
are sed in ihe School Law, and are local taxes imposed by the County 
Board for School purposes, to be included in the “Schocl Money,” and ap- 
portioned uccording to the number of Scholars ? 

A, This question has, since our brief decision in the Journal, elicited 
considerabie correspondence, and in a few instances, decided opposition to 
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our views as there expressed, and we will give at this time a fuller and 
more explicit answer. 

The first question is: What constitutes the School Fund, the income of 
which constitutes the State School Money? 

According to the Constitution of the State, (Art. X, Sec. 2,) the pro- 
ceeds of all lands that have been or may hereafter be granted by the Uni- 
ted States to this State for educational purposes, (except the lands hereto- 
fore granted for the purposes of a University,) and all moneys, and the 
clear proceeds of ail property that may accrue to the State by forfeiture or 
escheat, &c., &c., &e., shall be set apart as a separate fund, to be called tke 
School Fund, the interest of which, and all other revenues derived from 
the School lands shall be exclusively applied to the support and maintain- 
ance of Common Schools in each School district, &c. The above items, 
then, constitute the School Fund, the reyenue derived from which consti- 
tutes the Income of the School Fund. Section 5, (Art. X.) of the Consti- 
tution provides for the distribution ot the Income of the School Fund 
among the several towns and cities of the State, for the support of Common 
Schools therein, in some just proportion to the number of children and 
and youth resident therein, between the ages of four and twenty years.— 
Here we have an express provision touching the manner of distributing 
the Income of the School Fund, and nothing more. It requires positive 
enactment to determine the disbursement of public funds, (taxes) as stand- 
ing appropriations, and were there nothing further in the Statutes, regula- 
ting the distribution of taxes for School purposes imposed npon towns by 
tle County Board, there would be no warrant in the law for apportioning 
anything but the Zncome of the School Fund according to the number of 
children of school age. 

Section 4 (Art. X,) of the Constitution, renders it obligatory upon each 
town and city, to raise by tax, annually, for the support of Common 
Schools therein, a sum not Jess than one-half the amount received by such 
town or city respectively, for School purposes, from the Income of the 
School Fund; and (Sec. 5,) no appropriation shall be made from the 
School Fund to any city or town, for the year in which said city or town 
shall fail to raise such tax, nor to any School District (See Sec. 47 School 
Law, 1858,) fur the year in which a school shall not be maintained at least 
three months. Here we have still further provisions respecting the dis- 
tribution of the Zncome of the School Fund, and concerning nothing else. 

In regard to the School taxes spoken of above, Section 53, Chapter 18, 
R. S. 1858, provides that the Board of County Supervisors, at their an- 
nual meeting in each year shall estimate and determine the amount of 
moneys to be raised in each town and ward in their county, for the sup- 
port of Common Schools therein for such year, which tax shall be levied 
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and collected in each year, and shall not be less than one-half the amount 
of School Moneys apportioned to such town and ward by the State Su- 
perintendent in his last apportionment of School Moneys, &c. Here, then, 
we have the manner of levying the required tax, and by whom, but noth- 
ing in regard to its disbursement. 

Sub-sections 3 and 4 of Section 45, of chapter 28, R. S. 1858, (or the 
School Law,) make it the duty of the Town Superintendents, to apply 
for and receive from the County Treasurer, all moneys apportioned for 
the use of Common Schools in his town, and from the Treasurer of the 
Town, all the moneys raised therein for the same purpose, and to appor- 
tion the School Moneys received from the Town and County Treasurers, to 
the several districts, in proportion to the number of children in each, of 
school age, &c. Here, then, is the authority for distributing School Mon- 
eys raised by towns according to the number of scholars, But as the 
School Moneys received from the State is the Income of the School Fund, 
so the School Moneys received from towns is the tax imposed upon them 
by the County Boards, and which is made by the Constitution, a necessa- 
ry condition of receiving any share in the distribution of the State Fund. 
The law does not deal with special or exceptional cases, but its general 
terms apply to its positive enactments; so that the above use of the words 
“School Moneys received from Town Treasurers,” must be restricted to 
the positive provisions of the law, and to its uniform and regular opera- 
tion, and not applied to any exceptional, or provisional cases, either pro- 
vided for by the law or not. 

The fact that Section 2, Chapter 15, R. S. 1858, gives the qualified elec- 
tors of each town, power at any legal meeting, to vote to raise such sum 
of money for the support of Common Schools, in addition to the amount 
required by law to be raised, as they may deem necessary, does not place 
these taxes levied upon towns upon the same footing as those imposed up- 
on towns by the County Board. This is shown by the fact, that in 1853, 
1854, and again in 1859, a special law was needed and passed by the Leg- 
islature, authorizing towns to incorporate the taxes voted by the towns 
themselves, with the taxes levied upon them by the County Board, and to 
make return to the State Superintendent of both included whenever it 
might be necessary. This fact shows the exceptional character of such 
taxes. The authority to levy such tax among others, is given to towns, 
generally, and without any special reference to the School Fund, and the 
tax when collected belongs to the towns in their corporate capacity, the 
same as road taxes, or poor taxes, and is not made a part of the School 
Fund by being made a condition of receiving it, as are taxes imposed by 
the County Board. The manner of distributing these local town School 
taxes is not, therefore, fixed by the positive enactments of the Statutes, 
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which apply only to the cases regularly provided for by law, and do not 
apply to taxes, which, in the language of the law just quoted, are raised 
“in addition to the amount required by law.” 

Such taxes belong to the towns, and can be distributed in any manner 
the town sees fit, either according to the number of children, or according 
to the Assessment Rolls of the districts. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion that the words “School Moneys” 
are used in the School Law as appiying only to the Income of the School 
Fund, and the tax imposed upon towns by the County Boards, which tax 
by being made a condition of securing the State School Fund, becomes 
part of it; and that taxes raised by towns beyond the requirements of law, 
are not under the positive provisions of the law, but are entirely subject 
to the towns which raise them. In the absence of any direction from the 
Town, the Town Superintendent should apportion such taxes according to 
the Assessment Rolls of the several districts, so that each (unit) district 
will be benefitted in proportion as it has paid. 


8S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 





Home Department. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


Wonderfal as his imagination and fancy are, his perspicacity and artistic 
descretion are more so. This country tradesman’s son, coming up to Lon- 
don, could set high-bred wits, like Beaumont, uncopied lessons in drawing 
gentlemen such as are seen nowhere else but on the canvass of Titian; he 
could take Ulysses away from Homer, and expand the shrewd and crafty 
islander into a statesman whose words are the pith of history. But what 
makes him yet more exceptional, was his utterly unimpeachable judgment, 
and that poise of character which enabled him to be at once the greatest of 
poets, and so unnoticeable a good citizen as to leave no incidents for bio- 
grapby. His material was never far sought; (it is still disputed whether 
the fullest head of which we have record was cultivated beyond the range 
of grammar school precedent!) but he used it with a poetic instinct which 
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we can not parallel—identified himself with it, yet remained always its 
born and questionless master. 

He finds the Clown and Fool upon the stage—he makes them the tools 
of his pleasantry, his satire, and even his pathos; he finds a fading rustic 
superstition, and shapes out of it ideal Pucks, Titanias, and Ariels, in whose 
existence ststesmen and scholars believe forever. Always poet, he sub- 
jects all to the ends of his art, and gives in Hamlet the churchyard-ghost, 
but with the cothurnus on—the messenger of Gor’s revenge against mur- 
der ; always philosopher, he traces in Macbeth the metaphysics of appari- 
tions, painting the shadowy Banquo only on the o’erwrought brain of the 
murderer, and staining the hand of his wife-accomplice (because she was 
the more refined and higher nature) with the disgustful blood-spot that is 
not there. We say he had no moral intenion, for the reason, that, as artist» 
it was the show of things; yet, with a temperament so just, an insight so 
inevitable as his, it was impossible that the moral reality, which underlies 
the mirage of the poet’s vision, should not always be suggested. 

His humor and satire are never of the destructive kind; what he does 
in that way is suggestive only—not breaking bubbles with Thor’s hammer, 
but puffing them away with the breath of a Clown, or shivering them with 
the ligbt laugh of a genial cynic. Men go about to prove the existence of 
God! Was it a bit of phosphorus, that brain whose creatures are so real, 
that mixing with them, we feel that we ourselves are but fleeting ,magic- 
lantern shadows? 

But higher even than the genius, we rate the character of this unique 
man, and the grand impersonality of what he wrote. What has he told 
us of hitnself? In our self-exploiting nineteenth century, with its melan- 
choly liver-complaint, how serene and high he seems! If he had sorrows, 
he has made them the woof of everlasting consolation to his kind; and if, 
as poets are wont to whine, the outward world was cold to him, its biting 
air did but trace itself in loveliest frost-work of fancy on the many win- 
dows of that self-centered and cheerfal soul.— Atlantic Monthly. 


*e 
°e 





WittiamM Prescott.—Mr. Prescott’s mother once showed his room to 
the Rev. Mr. Frothingham, and said to him: “This is where William was 
shut up for so many months in utter darkness. In all that trying season, 
when so much had to be endured, and our hearts were ready to fail us for 
fear, 1 never in 4 single instance groped my way across the apartment to 
take my place at his side, that he did not salute me with some hearty ex- 
pression ot good cheer. Notin asingle instance. As if we were the pa- 
tients and it was his place to comfort us.” No word of complaint through- 
out all that dismal period, no sigh of impatience or regret. He was not 
content even with the perfect silence of an unrepining will. But he must 
sing in that imprisonment and night. Was this not a representative ex- 
ample? 
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A GROUP OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Merry little children, 
Full of noise and play; 
Linger now, I pray you, 
A moment on your way. 


Prith’ee let me gaze awhile 
In your sparkling eyes, 
And, sybil-like, I'll tell you 

What before you lies. 


Here comes blue-eyed Julia, 
With her dancing curls, 

And her laugh of music, 
The loveliest of girls. 


Weighty science, never 
Will a lodgment find 
In the narrow chambers 

Of her airy mind, 


But well she knows, the gipsy, 
With her charming face— 

Though minus brains—she’ll ever 
In men’s eyes find grace. 


Ah! here’s wily Alfred, 
Selfish, cunning, sly— 
I can read the lawyer 
In that keen black eye! 


He will grasp the treasures 
Of fame, and wealth, and power; 
And like some baleful comet, 
Blaze his little hour ; 


Cursing, never blessing, 
Soon in clouds and night; 
In unknown abysser, 
He will sink from sight! 
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Not so, gentle Charlie, 
On his noble brow 

I can see the purpose, 
Of his manhood, even now. 


To the glittering baubles, 
Of fame and riches blind ; 


But with a heart o’erflowing 
With love for humankind ; 


Yet o’er a lonely desert 
Will his footsteps stray, 

While gloomy clouds shall gather 
O’er his weary way. 


But with a heart undaunted, 
Light. and true, and warm, 
He will speed on singing, 
And scarcely heed the storm. 


Quiet, pensive, Alice, 
In her clear, brown, eyes, 
See! the light of genius 
Like a star-beam lies, 


Gift of God most glorious 
Unto erring man! 

Use it, little Alice, 
To bless and not to ban. 


Thou see’st the weak and helpless, 
Crushed by the’proud and strong ; 

Thou see’st the right lie bleeding 
Beneath the giant wrong ! 


Then use thy gifts, my Alice, 
To haste that blessed day, 

Before whose light all error 
And wrong shall flee away 1 


SYLVESTER, Jan., 1859. c. LM. 





It is stated in the Abeille Medicata that the seed of the pompion isa 
sure remedy against tape-worm. About an ounce of these seeds, pounded 
in a mortar with a sufficient quantity of sugar, is administered at a time, 
and repeated for three days, which is generally sufficient to effect a com- 
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LETTER TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


In my last I promised to write you about excuses for Absence and Tar- 
diness. 

Some little boys think, perhaps, that almost any excuse will answer for 
Tardiness. Now listen one minute. WhenI was a little boy, my Mother 
allowed me to have a party. Of course I was very happy, and I invited 
all the little boys of my acquaintance, to come at two o’clock and spend 
the afternoon. When two o’clock came, all the boys were there. One had 
a bad cold, but he was as ready for play as any one. He had to be a little 
careful, but that did not prevent his coming. Another had a sore finger, 
but he came. Another came without his dinner, because, he said, it was 
two o’clock before it was ready. Another had work to do, but he arose 
earlier in the morning and kept busy, so that all was done before two 
o’clock. Another said his Mother wanted him to go to the store, and he 
ran all the way for fear it would be two o’clock before he shonld get back, 
All had extra work to do, but all were therein time. We had a nice 
play. 

A person older than I, invited the same little boys to come and see him 
a day or two afterward. He wished them to come at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. Several of the boys did not get there till after 9. What do you 
think they gave as excuses for not coming at the time appointed? I 
will tell yousome of them. One little boy said he had a bad cold; anoth- 
er had a sore finger; another had to wait for his breakfast ; another had 
work todo; another had to go to the storefor his Mother; all had sonre- 
thing to do that kept them until after 9 o’clock. 

Now can you tell me what made the difference? Some little fellow 
says, “‘one was in the afternoon, and the other in the forenoon.” That 
was not the difference ; for the same person invited them egain in the 
afternoon, and the same boys came late with the same excuses. I will tell 
you. One was a party, and the other was aschool. Now tell me,—which 
is of more value to you, a party or a school? Parties are good in their 
place, but schools are of more value. Never give an excuse for being late 
at or absent from school, that you would not give for being late at or ab- 
sent from, a party. Then you will have a good time at school, and enjoy 
yourselves all the time. Then you will be respected by others, and respect 
yourselves, A great many boys are too sick to be at school, who can go 
out sliding or skating. Who lovesthem? A Happy New Year to all 
punctual boys and girls. 

PLATTEVILLE, Fes, 1859. ONE WHO LOVES THEM’ 
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alathematical Department. 





Solution of Problem 9.—Given opto yx to find 2. Let 4/xv=y then 


z=y* and a*=y*, The equation now becomes y+ Say. Clearing of 


fractions and transposing gives y°—2y°+1=0. Resolving this equation 

into factors,we find y*—2y?+1=(y—ljy’+y°+y°+y'+y—y’?—y-)= 

0. Placing y—1=0, we find y=1. Hence x=1, andw=1°=1. Ans. 
L. CampBELL, 





Solution of Problem No. 12.—Ep. Journat :—Allow me to offer the fol- 
lowing as a general soJution fur all problems of the same class as problem 
12. Itis required to find the value of 2 in the equation a"— 2" =u, - (1.) 
when m is less than m, and wa maximum remainder. Let 2 be increased 


pa m(M—V) nang 


by the variable quantity y. Then (e7+y)"=a"™+m 2 ™"y+ 


y+ ete; and (wtyaatnarmy +O Dymtys +, etc; and by snb- 
—1 
tracting and putting » = the remainder, we get 2°+ma2™"y+—; m 2 ) 


gry? + ete. —a— n arty ("yay —o, - = (2) 


m e 


Subtracting (1) from (2), and dividing by y, m a +————a ™' y+ 





ete., —n 2— as 2y—etc, = “— - - (3) 


Since y is variable, we are at liberty to assign to it any value we please, 
Suppose y=0. This supposition will cause v=vw in (2), and reduce (38) to 
— wu—t 


Pee 


which readily gives 2="-"/ = - - (4) 


1 
In problem 12, m=1, and n=8; hence, (4) becomes ont + = 








m vB) —n ert =0. Hence, me™™=n a; or ma™=n2"; 


1 
ve 

















“ 
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Or thus: Differentiating (1), and observing that because w is a maxi- 
mum, it is constant, we get m2™"da—na""da=—0; and dividing by dz, 


. m 
ma2™—'— na" =0, which, as above, reduces to om/ = 


A. W. Wuitocom. 





Another solution of Problem No. 12.—Let x = the required fraction, and 
d an infinitely small number. Then 2+d—(c+d)'=r—2*, Hence, 7+d 
—v—3 a°*d—82d?—d'=r1—2'*. Dividing by d+transposing 1=3 77+8 
xrd+d’. Since d is infinitely small, 1=3 2? +a= 4/3. C. E. 





Solution of Problem No. 16.— 


Acres. Sheep. Weekte 
(1) 84 12 4 given. 
(2) 10 21 9 
(3) 1 14,4 1 
(4) 1 18,9 1 
(5) 1 4,5 5 
(6) 1 0,9 1 
(7) 1 3,6 4 
(8) 1 10,8 1 
(9) 24 14,4 18 
(10) 24 21,6 18 
(11) 24 35 18 


If 34 acres, with its growth for four weeks, keep 12 sheep for 4 weeks, 


then will J“acre with its growth for 4 weeks keep XT x 12 = 14,4 


sheep 1 week, This result is shown by (3). In the same way we find 
from (2), that 1 acre, with its growth for 9 weeks, will keep jx 2x2! = 
18,9 sheep 1 week; expressed by (4). Subtracting (3) from (4) we find 
that the growth of 1 acre for 5 weeks will keep 4,5 sheep; expressed by 
(5). Hence, the growth of 1 acre for 1 week will keep } x 4,5=0,9 sheep 
for 1 week, expressed by (6), ank the growth for 4 weeks will keep 4 x 0,9 
=8,6 sheep, expressed by (7). Subtracting (7) from (3) we find that 1 
acre without the growth will keep 10,8 sheep 1 week, expressed by (8). 
Consequently 24 acres, without the growth, will keep 24 x ;', x 10,8=14,4 
sheep 18 weeks—expressed by (9)—and the growth of 24 acres for 18 
weeks will keep 24 x 18 x ,1; x 0,9=21,6 sheep for 18 weeks—expressed by 
(10). Taking the sum of (9) and (10) we find 24 acres will keep 35 sheep 
18 weeks. A. W. Wuitoom. 
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Solution of Problem No. 14.—Given or 39—_81. By trans- 


89x 


posing ant 4- 2182" =392 +81. Adding {/—— - to 
8 27a 





13x \? __ 1692" 
6 ) 36 
3 2 2 
both numbers, ap 18a 1000 1000" 5. 890 + 81; or extracting the 
3 36 36 
2, 182 18% ? 2 
square root 27+ a eee aa 9; therefore, 27=9. Hence, 7=+38. 


A. W. W. 


Problem No.17.—here are four numbers ir geometrical proportion, 
the second of which is less than the fourth by 24; and the sum of the ex- 
tremes is to the sum of the means as 7 to 8. What are the numbers. 


Problem No, 18.—Find two numbers such that their product shall te 
equal to the difference of their squares, and the sum of their squares shal] 
be equal to the difference of their cubes. 


Problem No. 19.—If three equal circles touch each other externally, 
and thus inclose one acre of land; required the diameter of each of the 
three circles the sides of an equilateral triangle described about them, and 
the diameter of a circle circumscribing the triangle? 

A solution by numbers is requested. 

[The principles involved in the above problem were developed in a solu- 
tion in the October Number of the Journal.—Eb.] 


Problem No. 20.—A globe 40 inches in diameter is to be divided into 
three equal segments by two parallel planes; required the height of each 
segment, P. Bronson. 

Wrocena, Wis. 


Problem No. 21.—Required the diameter of the greatest cylinder that 
can be cut from a given globe, and the relation between its altitude and 
the diameter of the globe. A. B. C. 

[Mr. J. M. Ingalls writes us that A. W. Whitcom’s solution of Problem 
No. 6,in the January Number, is erroneous. Mr. I. sends a correct solu- 
tion, which we will give in the next issue.—Ep.] 





Lord Macauley has announced that he will confine himself in future to 
his closet as a historian, and take no further part in public life. 









—_ 
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Editorial Miscellany. 





REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT.—This able and interesting documen, 
has been partially distributed, and no doubt many of our readers have perused 
its interesting pages, To such as have not seen it, the following synopsis of its 
contents will give a general idea of its scope, and of the importance of the re- 
commendations contained in it, 

The report commences with ‘‘an abstract of school reports,” giving the num- 
ber of children reported, school attendance, length of schools, number of districts, 
number and value of school houses, and teachers’ wages; most of which statistics 
we gave in our last issue. The subject of School libraries is next treated of, and 
the superiority of town, over district libraries clearly demonstrated. The opin- 
ions and recommendations of the Superintendent are sustained and fortified by 
extracts from a correspondence held by him with the ablest educators, east and 
west. We trust that this portion of the report will be carefully perused, and 
that consideration given it which its importance demands. The whole subject, 
embracing the influence of books upon habits and character, the kind of books 
needed, and kindred topics, is elaborated with much care. 

The subject of Normal Schools is next considered, and in this connection, a 
brief biography of Hon. Henry Barnard is given, to show the value of the acqui- 
sition which we have made in securing the services of Mr. B.as Chancellor of 
the University, and agent of the Board of Normal Regents. 

Teachers’ Institutes are recommended to the favorable consideration of the 
Legislature, and the suggestion made that power be granted to the Normal Board 
to employ agents to hold Institutes, who shall be paid out of the Income of the 
Normal School fund. A bill has been introduced to secure that object, and we 
have no doubt that it will pass. 

The general employment of female teachers in the primary and intermediate 
schocls is strougly urged, and the necessity of providing special training for such 
teachers clearly demonstrated. 

The creation of a State Board of Education is advocated, as a means of secu- 
ring “ harmony of action in the administration of the several educational inter-~ 
ests of the State,” and the adoption of a district or county Superintendent sys- 
tem, urged for the reason that the schools will be better supervised, the examination 
of teachers better conducted, and the standard of education elevated through 
such an agency. 

The abolition of the present district system, and the adoption of the township 
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system is recommended, and the superiority of the latter proved beyond all 
dispute. 

The above are the principal topics treated of, making, with the statistical tables» 
which are very full and complete, a valuable exposition of the condition of our 
schools, and the means and agencies necessary to perfect the system. 





CHANCELLOR BARNARD.—This gentleman was taken sick just as he was on the 
point of leaving home for the purpose of coming to this State to enter upon the 
discharge of his duties, Though convalescent, he is still unable to travel, and 
can give no assurances as to when he may be expected in Wisconsin. His ab 
sence is very much regretted, as his advice and co-operation were needed in the 
efforts to be made during the present session of the Legislature, to place Our sys- 
tem of Normal instruction on a proper basis, and to secure the best results from 
the exdenditure of the fund devoted to that object. 

We have, however, been in a great measure compensated for his absence by 
the presence and assistance of Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, of Boston,—a teacher and 
educator of large abilities and experience, who was sent by Mr. Barnard to rep- 
resent his views on the subject of Normal instruction, and the proper agencies to 
be instituted in order to reach all the teachers and schools in the State. 

Mr. Kmerson met the Board of Normal Regents, and the committees on Edu- 
cation of the two Houses, and developed his views in an able and interesting 
manner; and after mutual consultation and careful consideration, a bill was_pre- 
pared, which, when it becomes a law, will secure the ends arrived at, in the or- 
ganization of a complete system of Normal instruction, comprising in its plan of 
operations, the colleges, academies and high schools of the State, and the employ- 
ment of agents to supervise the Normal departments In said institutions, to lees 
ture before the people, and to hold teachers institutes in every county in the 
State. 

All we now need, is such a change in our school system as shall provide for 
the better local supervision of the schools, for facilities for grading and classify- 
ing them, and the consolidation of the district into a township system How 
soon these changes can be effected, we cannot predict, but it is only a question of 
time,—they must and will be made. 





Wavukesna TEACHERS’ MEETING.—Pursuant to adjournment of a former meet- 
ing, the Teachers and Friends of Education of Waukesha and vicinity, met at the 
Union School House, in Waukesha, on Saturday, the 5th of Februauy, at 2 o'clock 
P. M. 

Mr. E, Enos, Jr., was called to the chair, and Mr, Blanchard, Secretary of the 
former meeting, was called to act as Secretary pro tem. 

The committee to draft By-Laws reported the following: 

[We have not room for the By-Laws.—Ed. Jour. ] 

On motion, the report was received and adopted, and the committee discharged. 
A committee was appointed to nominate permanent officers. After a recess of 
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a few minutes, the committee reported, and the following officers were elected to 
serve until the first Saturday of March, 1860. 

President—J. 8. Baldwin, of Vernon. 

Vice-Presidents—S. W. Warner, of Waukesha, and Charles Bannister, of Muk 
wanago, 

Secretary—L, A. Proctor, of Waukesha. 

Treasurer—R, B. Hammond, of Waukesha. 

LADIES, 

Miss Elizabeth Cram, of Waukesha. 

Miss Alice Perry, of Waukesha. 

Miss Fannie Proctor, of Waukesha. 

Miss —— Downie, of Vernon. 

The President elect then took his seat after making a few remarks, congratula- 
ting the Association that so many of the teachers and friends of the School had 
been induced to unite in the good cause. 

When called upon, Mr. L. A. Proctor read an able address which was listened 
to with marked attention.* After which, on motion, the thanks of the Associa- 
tion were given to Mr. Proctor in the usual form. 

On motion, it was Resolved that a Teachers’ Institute or Drill be held at Wau- 
kesha on the third week of March next, commencing on Tuesday, March 15th 

Dr. James H’ Magoffin was added to the Executive committee to aid them in 
making arrangements for the Institute. 

Moved and carried that the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
Wankesha Democrat and Educational Journal. Adjourned. 

L. A. PROCTOR, See’y. 





Clarno Green, Co.—An association of teachers and friends of education was 
formed in this place in January last, entitled ‘Clarno Educational Institute.” 
A consti:ution and bye-laws were adopted, and the following officers elected: 
President, Erastus Porter; Vice-Presidents, H. W. Sigworth, Miss F. Maine, and 
Miss McDowell; Secretary, Ed. E. Woodman. Resolutions were adopted expres- 
sive of the sentiments of the association, recommending unity of action on the 
part gf all friends of education, urging the importince of educational institutes, 
and the duty of teachers to attend them, and inviting all friends of education to 
attend their meetings. The meetings have been continued and haye proved protit- 
able and interesting. 





Adams Co.—A teachers’ association was fcrmed at the village of Friendship, ‘n 
this county last October, and the following named persons elected as officers: 
Pres. 8 F. Spoor, of Friendship; Vice Presidents, H. C. Wood, of Point Bluff. 8. 
P. Berry, of Qunincy, and D. M. Hatch, of New Haven; Secretary, J. M. Lee, of 
Grand Marsh; Treasurer, R. R. Fay, of Preston ; Executive Committee, 8. F. 





* This address will be givenin our next issue.—Ep, 
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Spoor, J. M. Lee, R. R. Fay, L. Cook, and T, B, Marsden. Several resolutions 
were presented, discussed and passed, the substance of which is here embodied, 

Resolved, That the Teacher’s Association is entitled to, at least, an equal place 
among the “Professions;” and, that every Teacher and friend of Education should 
earnestly strive to make it such; the Zeacher by fully fitting himself or herself to 
best discharge their duties of Instructor; the friends of Education, by a hearty co- 
operation with, and a respect for, the Teacher in the discharge of all his duties. 

Resolved, That Teacher's Associations are among the most useful of means that 
can be used to disseminate a knowledge of true Education, and every live Teach- 
er will attend them when possible, 





Elkhorn, Walworth Co.—We find in the Independent, quite a lengthy notice of 
the public school in this village, from which we condense the following infor- 
mation: 

The Teaching Corps comprises, Mr. O. M. Baker, Principal; Miss V. M. Hawks, 
Intermediate Department; Misses S. M. Golder and H. 8. Chamberlain, Primary 
Department. 

Mr. Baker has under his immediate charge, 60 pupils, of which 24 are males 
and 86 females, whose ages range from 10 to 20, average 15 years. The average 
number in daily attendance for the past month has been 45. 

The following studies are pursued in this department, to wit: Arithmetic 
Spelling, Writing, Reading, Composition, Grammar, History, Geography, Philoso- 
phy, Physiology, Book Keeping and Algebra. 

The visitor in this departmet will find but little to remind him of ordinary Dis- 
trict Schools. The exercises are conducted with a quietness, punctuality and 
thorough system, rarely attainable in a District School, and which leads one to 
imagine himself in a first class Academy. 

Intermediate Departmemt. 

The Intermediate Department, under the supervision of Miss Hawks, comprises 
49 pupils—males 20, females 29; ages ranging from 6 to 15, average 9 years, 
with a daily attendance of about 35. The studies in this department, other than 
Reading, Spelling and Writing, are Arithmetic and Geography. 

Primary Department. 

Miss Golder’s department comprises 54 pupils, of which 24 are males, and 30 
females, whose ages range from 5 to twelve, averaging 8 years. The studies in 
this department are nearly the same as in the intermediate department. 

Miss Chamberlain’s department, which is held in the basement of the Method- 
ist Church, contains 87 pupils—20 males and 17 females, whose ages, ranging 
from 4 to 11, average 7 years. In this department only Reading and Spelling. 

With the general good conduct and spirit manifested by the children in the 
three lower departments of the District School, we were favorably impressed — 
The young ladies who preside over these departments, appear fully to realize their 
responsibilities, and they labor assiduously for the best interests of the childdren 
under their care, and we feel assured that all who have visited the District School 
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will agree with us in the opinion, that it was never more prosperous than now, or 
better conducted than under the present management. 





Genoa, Walworth Co.—We had intended to publish a notice of the academy 
established at this place by Mr. Emerson W. Peet, A. M., but unfortunately we 
have lost the copy of the paper which contained it, and can only state that the 
institution seems to be admirably condncted, and to be meeting with eminent suc- 
cess, considering the tightness of the times, which seriously effects all private, 
and some public institutions. Mr. Peet has had to labor under the difficulties and 
discouragements always attendant upon new enterprises, but he possesses the 
right spirit, and will labor with fidelity and zeal in the good cause, so long as 


there is work to be done. 





Norice To TEaAcuers.--We wish to employ a first class female teacher to teach 
our summer school, term, four months, Vocal music will be required in addition 
to the branches required to be taught by law. 

We have a large and good school house, and a pleasant place, and are willing 
to pay a good price, Any person wishing the above situation, will please ad- 
dress D. C. Russel, Clerk of School District No. 6, Town of Dane, County of 
Dane. 

Feb 22, 1859. 





Pennsylvania.—We have received the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, (Henry C. Hickok,) for the year ending June, 1858, and we 
condense a few items of statistics from its ample pages, for the benefit ef our 
readers. 

Number of Schools, Whole No. of schools in the State, exclusive of Philadel- 
phia, 11,281. Average length of time the schools have been open, 5,25 months. 
Average salaries of male teachers, per month, $24 25; of females, $17 22.— 
This includes only cash wages. If the board were added in those districts in 
which teachers “board around,” the average would be considerably increased.— 
Whole number of pupils in the common schools, exclusive of Philadelphia, 
569,880. In Philadelphia, the No. is 58,321, making a total of 628,201. Av- 
erage cost of instruction for each pupil, per month, 65 cts. Whole No. of School 
houses reported, 10,423. 

The report is mainly composed of statistical tables and reports from the County 


Superintendents. 





Exchanges —The Atlantic for March is received and fully meets our expecta- 
tions. ‘Bulls and Bears,” “The Minister’s Wooing,” and the review of “The 
New Life of Dante,” are continued. There is a genial and app-eciative article on 
Charles Lamb and Sidney Smith, abounding in comparisons and contrasts, an 
excellent article on ‘Holbein and the dance of Death,’ one on the ‘Utah Expedition,’ 
to be continued, and the Professor at the Breakfast Table, gives one of his quaint, 
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tender, and inimitable episodes, “‘The Death of the Tutor,” which serves to intro- 
duce the little “Iris” to our acquaintance, with whom the readers of the Atlantic 
will, we think, be better acquainted before the year is out. These and several 
other interesting and readable articles in prose and verse, make up the magazine 
for this month, and fully sustain its reputation. Our readers will remember that 
we furnish it and the Journal to new subscribers for $2 75 per year. 





Massachusetts Teacher.—Prominent among our educational exchanges, is the 
Massachusetts Teacher, It is one of the largest, (40 pages) we receive, and is al- 
ways filled with useful matter. During the past year it has contained some very 
able articles, and we have been indebted to its pages for several of our best selec- 
tions. 

Charles Ansorge, of Dorchester, is resident editor, assisted by a board of twelve 
persons, comprising some of the ablest educators in Massachusetts. The Mathe- 
matical department is ably conducted by Mr. E. Hunt. 

Published monthly, $1 00 in advance. All letters relating to the Editorial 
department, should be addressed to the resident editor, office of the Maszachu- 
setts Teacher, Boston, and all letters relative to financial business, to Charles 


Hutchins, same office. 





The New Yor: Teacher for March is received, and is welcome as ever. It is of 
the same size as its namesake of Massachusetts, and we have been puzzled to de- 
cide which of the two is the ablest. Their general character and style are similar, 
and, if we have at times thought our brother of the Bay State entitled to the prece- 
dence for soundness and depth; at other times, we have willingly conceded that 
he of the Empire State would bear away the palm for geniality and life. But we 
will not institute comparisons. The New York Teacher is an able and earnest 
co-worker in the good cause, and worth ten times what it costs, 

Published monthly by James Cruikshank, Albany, N. Y., at one dollar a year 
in advance, 





TurouGcH the politeness of President Cooke, we have been favored with the 
Ninth Annual Catalogue of Lawrence University, at Appleton. It is in a flourish- 
ing condition, and is one of the best Institutions located in the West. It is dis 
vided into male and female, preparatory and collegiate departments. There were 
in attendance during the last term, 171 male and 97 female pupils. The whole 
expense of a scholar attending the usual course of studies, is less than $120 00 
ayear. The Institution sends out, yearly, a large class of teachers into our 
common schools, and thus its influence is spread over a large circle. May it 
continue to prosper. 

The Great Republic Monthly for March is received, and preseuts a varied collec. 
tion of interesting articles in prose and verse, comprising 108 pages. Among the 
articles we notice, particularly, “The Newsboys of New York,” “William Hog- 
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arth,” “Seven Years in the Western Land,” “Theroigne De Mericourt,” and “The 
Highest duty of the Historian,” “A Critique on Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public.” Terms, single copies 25 cents, subscription one year $3,00, two copies 

5,00, five copies $10. Four dollars will secure the Great Republic fos one year, 
and the choice of two splendid steel engravings, “The Last Supper,” and *‘ The 
City of the Great King.” Address, Oaksmith & Co, 112 and 114 William Street, 


New York. 


PLATTEVILLE AcCaDEMY.—The twelfth annual catalogue of this institution is 
before us, and it presents abundant evidence of prosperity, and (knowing as we 
do, the ability and faithfulness of the principal, Mr. J. L Pickard), well deserved 
success. During the past year there have been in attendance 176 males and 134 
females, a larger number, we think, than is reported from any similar institution 
in the State. Tho faculty consists of the principal and eight associates and assist- 
ants, besides three assistant pupils. The course of study is thorough, and well 
adapted to secure a practical education, such as is needed by American youth. 
The summer session will commence April 25th. Commencement exercises July 


first. 





Benton's Abridgement of the Debates of Congress. Vol. 1X. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 346 and 348 Broadway. This volume brings the debates down to 
February, 1828, to the first session of the 20th Congress, and contains the conclu- 
sion of discussions upon amendments to the Constitution commenced in vol. 8, the 
celebrated debate upon the Panama Mission, the consideration of the Tariff Bill, 
Sale of the Stock of the United States Bank, and other important topics. 

The value of the work, as a political history of this country, can not be over- 
rated, and itis sold at a price which brings it within the reach of any one who 
may desire to possess it. 

The work will be completed in 15 volumes, 750 pages each, price in cloth $3, 
law sheep, $3,50, hait morocco $4, half-calfextra $4,50. Rollin S. Gibson, Wau- 
kau, Winnebago Co., is the general agent, to whom subscriptions may be sent. 
They will also be received at this office, and the work will be delivered, so far as 
as already issued, at once, or at short intervals as the subscriber may choose, and 
the remaining volumes will be delivered as fast as issued. 

Mr. Gibson is also agent for the “Life of John Quincy Adams,” by Josiah 
Quincy, a work which every one will want. Published by Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co., 13 Winter Street, Boston. Price, one volume octavo, cloth $2,25, library 
sheep $3, half calf $3,75, turkey morocco $5. 

Address Rollin §, Gibson, Waukau, Winnebago Oo., or “Journai of Education,” 


Madison, Wis. a 
See New Advertisements this month. Collins & Brother, Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co., Moore & Nims, and Barnes & Burr, successors to A. S. Barnes & Co. We 
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have no room fur comments on the new books advertised, and must leave our 


readers to examine for themselves. 





Literarp Wotices. 


alestine, Past and Present, with Biblical, Literary and Scientific Notices. By 

Rey. Henry Osborn, A.M., Prof. of Natural Se‘ence in Roanoke College, Salem, 

Virginia, Member of the American Scientific Association, and Hon. Member of 

Malta (Mediterranean) Scientific Institute, with original illustrations, and a new 

Map of Palestine by the author. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son, 25 South 

Sixth Street. 

This is a most valuable addition to our list of works on Palestine, comprising 
nearly six hundred royal octavo pages, with a copious index and table of con- 
tents. The letter press is superbly executed, and the illustrations are excellent, 
especially the steel and wood cuts, the chromographs are not so good. The style 
is easy and graceful, and the author was evidently well prepared by previous study 
to do justice to the country and its celebrated localities. The work is accompan- 
ied by a new map of Palestine (28 by 48 inches) and a geographical index, giving 
every town and nation mentioned in Scripture, with every Scriptural reference, 
also the latitude and longitude calculated for the map. 

Prices; cloth, 3 dollars and 50 cents, half calf antique 4 dollars 50 cents, tur- 
key gilt 5 dollars, superb turkey antique 5 dollars 50 cents. 

The work will be forwarded by the publishers by mail or express, prepaid, at 
25 per cent. below the retail price. For sale, also, by Lyman Briggs, 90 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, who will forward it, prepaid, on receipt of the 


price. 


Rudiments of Mental Philosophy and Astronomy, designed for the younger classes 
in academies and for normal schools. By Denison Olmsted, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale Colleges. Revised edition, with 
experimental illustrations. New York: Collins and Brother, 82 Warren Street, 
1859. 

This is a revised edition of the work which, for twelve years back, has been in 
use quite extensively in New England and New York. It presents in a simple 
style (avoiding, as far as practicable, technical terms) the most important prixci- 
ples of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and seems well adapted to instruct 
aud interest the pupils in our common schools, into which these studies ought to 
be more generally introduced. 
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